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with the Lancaster Sound, Regent's Inlet, &c., are now the 
great fishing stations, and all these regions have been dis- 
covered, or at least laid down with accuracy, by the recent 
navigators, who opened the ronte to the less adventurous 
traders— showed them that the seas abounded with whales 
— broke the icy barrier, which had never been passed since 
the days of Baffin, and described the coasts and harbours 
so correctly as to deprive the voyage of the greater part 
of its perils. 



ANECDOTE OF A RAVEN. 
In the days' of Tiberius Caesar, a young raven that had 
been hatched in a nest upon the temple of Castor and 
Pollux, look her first flight into a shoemaker's shop just 
opposite. The master of the booth was well pleased to 
receive the guest, especially as it had come from so sacred 
a place, and took great care of it. In a short time the 
winged visiter began to speak, and every raorning flew to 
the top of the rostra, where, turning to the open forum. 



he saluted the emperor, and after him Germanicus and 
Drusus, the young princes, each by his name, and after 
them the people that passed by. This he continued to do 
for many years, till another shoemalvcr, either envying his 
neighbour the possession of so rare a prize, or enraged at 
the bird for muting on his shoes, killed him. At this rash 
proceeding the people v/ere so indignant, that they drove 
the ungenerous mechanic out of the street, and afterwards 
murdered him. The body of the raven was solemnly in- 
terred in a field two miles from the city, to which it was 
carried by two blacks, with musicians playing before, and 
a great crowd following. In such esteem, says Pliny, did 
the people of Rome hold this wit and aptness to learn in 
a bird, that they thought it a sufficient cause for ordering 
a sumptuous funeral, and even for putting a man to death, 
in that very city where many brave and noble persons have 
died without havinj; their obsequies solemnized, and which 
afforded not one individual to revenge the undeserved 
death of the renowned Scipio ^milianus, after he had 
conquered both Carthage and Numantia. 




THE CASSOWARY. 



The cassowary, though not so large as the emu, which 
is still kss than the ostrich* in size and appearance, jet 
seems more bulky to the eye, its body being nearly equal, 
and its neck and legs much thicker and stronger in pro- 
pQrtion ; this conformation gives it an air of strength or 
force, which the fierceness and singularity of its counte- 
nance conspire to render formidable. It is five feet and 
1 half long from the point of the bill to the extremity of 
Ihc claws. The legs are two feet and a half high from 
the belly to the end of the claws. The head and neck 
together are a foot and a half ; and the largest toe, in- 
cluding the claw, is five inches long. The claw alone of 
the least toe is three inches and a half in length. The 
wing is so small that it does not appear, it being hid under 
the feathers of the back. In other birds, a part of the fea- 
thers serve for flight, and are different from those that 
nerve for mere covering ; but in the cassowary all the 

• See description in the &2d Number of our Joiurna}, 



feathers are of the shme kind, and outwardly of the same 
colour. The part, however, w hich most distinguishes this 
animal, is the head j which, though small like" that of an 
ostrich, does not fail to inspire some degree of terror. 

Appearing formed for a life of hostility, for terrif}ing 
others, and for its own defence, it might be expected that 
the cassowary was one of the most fierce and terrible ani- 
mals of the creation. But nothing is so opposite to its 
natural character — nothing so different from the life it is 
contented to lead. It never attacks others ; and instead 
of the bill, when attacked, it rather makes use of its legs, 
and kicks like a horse, or runs against its pursuer, bti& 
him down, and treads him to the ground. 

The manner of going of this animal is not less extraor- 
dinary than its appearance. Instead of going directly for- 
ward, it seems to kick up behind with one leg, and then 
making a bound onward with the other, it goes with snch 
velocity, that the swiftest racer would be left far behind. 

The cassowary is as remarkable for its voraciousness at 



